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RESOLUTION, 


PRIZE ESSAY: BY CHARLES H. DOD, NEW JERSEY. 





ALL will acknowledge the superiority of a strong and de- 
cided character over one that is weak and irresolute. The 
evils connected with the latter are too manifold to be completely 
enumerated. The man who is so unfortunate as to possess: it, 
may justly be held in the deepest commisseration. He can 
scarcely be called his own master. Conflicting tides of feeling 
buffet him hither and thither. He is the creature of impulses 
and circumstances beyond the reach of his control. On one 
day some course of: action seems altogether preferable—and 
on the next, or it may be in the next hour, a state of mind 
pointing to something entirely different prevails. He yields a 
willing ear at different times to counsels diametrically opposed. 
Or perhaps through an instinctive dread of settling upon and 
adhering to a steady purpose, he waits for circumstances, 
whate’er they may be, to determine his action. If at any 
time he should resolutely set himself to any given task, he is 
deterred and disheartened by the first obstacle that meets him. 
Then follow stings of conscience, at the sense of duties neg- 
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lected and opportunities unimproved, poignant jealousies at 
the success of others in things in which he himself is most de- 
ficient, increased distaste for effort, and increased pliability to 
outward circumstances. 

On the other hand, he who, in complete reliance upon his 
own judgment, sets himself resolutely to the work of pursuing 
given courses of action in spite of opposing obstacles, is pos- 
sessed of many and great advantages. He gains his own 
respect—a thing precious beyond calculation. The vicissitudes 
of fortune affect him not; he is conscious of a power within, 
stronger than powers without, rising superior to all the cireum- 
stances of his lot. With every effort he acquires strength— 
facility for new conquests over the circumstances that surround 
him; and the conscious exercise of this power is one of the 
purest delights the mind can enjoy. He is subject to none of 
those regrets, repinings and jealousies, so destructive to peace 
of mind, and to which he who is destitute of this lofty power 
of Resolution is a constant prey. These subjective advantages 
crown all he undertakes with success, and give him a distin- 
guished position in the eyes of his fellow-men. He wins the 
respect of others. All who know him have confidence in his 
judgment, and the certainty of his consistent action under any 
circumstances. He wins the fear of others. Folly and weak- 
ness shrink before his steady and penetrating gaze. Men 
know what he can do. Men know what he will do. Do we 
seek for examples? Every page of history teems with them. 
All who have stamped their names on the forehead of the ages 
have been men of resolute purpose, bold and persistent action. 
Such were Cesar, Cromwell, the first Napoleon and Washing- 
ton. Such, too, is he who now wears the imperial purple of 
France, who, through long years of obscurity and insignifi- 
cance, cherished the fixed hope and purpose of one day 
obtaining the highest title in the gift of his nation. Surely 
his “destiny” has more of reason than of madness in it. 
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We do not purpose in this paper to consider the workings 
of “Decision of Character” in the ordinary. relations of life. 
Such a consideration the reader may find in the admirable 
essay of John Foster under that title—an’ essay which, for 
clearness of statement, exhaustive analysis, and illumining 
power, is unsurpassed in literature. We shall be principally 
concerned with the relation in which it stands to intellectual 
effort, and shall endeavor to show how indispensable it is in 
that relation to any high success in the pursuit of truth, and 
to the construction of an intellectual manhood. 

If any one were asked, what is the cause or reason of a 
strong and decided and of a weak and irresolute character ?— 
the answer would be, in the one case the possession and in the 
other the privation of the power of will; or more accurately 
—in the one case the forceful and constant, and in the other 
the feeble and intermittent exercise of the will. No further 
proof of the truth of such a response is needed than the com- 
mon phraseology of men. When we speak of a man as having 
a strong character, we mean that he is the owner of a strong 
will, It is the active presence of this power that marks the 
individuality of a man, that makes his character stand out 
sharply defined before our eyes. In the ordinary affairs of 
life, we have seen that its possession to an extraordinary de- 
gree, confers inestimable advantages of two kinds: subjective 
—in inducing such calm self-reliance, such an equable state of 
mind, as to place its possessor in great measure beyond the 
reach of those disturbing fluctuations so destructive of inward 
peace ; objective—in winning the respect, fear and confidence 
of others, and also in the actual accomplishment of great and 
noble deeds. We would not be thought to hold that a man 
of decided character, the possessor of a,strong will, is exempted 
from all the sorrows, sufferings and vexations of life. He is 
only exempt from those peculiar circumstances to which the 
weak and vacillating are constantly subjected. He has his 
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vexations, but they are of a different kind from those incurred 
by men of a different disposition. 

A fine illustration of the different workings of characters— 
different with respect to strength of purpose under the same 
circumstances—may be found in Shakspeare’s magnificent de- 
lineation of Lord and Lady Macbeth. Macbeth by nature was 
generous, but yielding and ambitious; Lady Macbeth was 
possessed of inflexible resolution, and from childhood upward 
seems to have made it her study to steel herself against all the 
gentler promptings of her nature. This we must of course 
conjecture only—for the great dramatist has given us her char- 
acter in all its awful maturity, and left unnoticed its gradual 
development and the influences under which it was formed. 
When Duncan entered their castle, and the thought that the 
old man’s life stood in the way of her most cherished projects 
and his death would be the signal for their immediate fulfill- 
ment was suggested to her mind, she lost no time in hesitation, 
but nourished the suggestion until it became sharply defined 
and a purpose, 

The Thane of Glamis, on the other hand, from the moment 
he met the witches on the plain with their wild greetings, with 
their vague burden of a splendid promise, and their loud 
mocking laugh, was the prey of a fearful and deepening cou 
flict. lis better nature told him to bid the tempter flee. The 
age, the gentleness, the virtue of his helpless victim touched 
his pity; but ambition whispered of the splendid gifts which 
he, fool, was letting slip from his hands, and his wife was ever 
at his side to urge him on by glowing pictures, and by bitter 
taunts to the bloody deed. His agony became almost insup- 
portable as the moment approached for the accomplishment of 
his “ fell purpose.” And when the deed was done and con- 
cealed—the blood was washed from his hands, but it remained 
on his heart. Ilis life afterwards was one tissue of fearful 
visions and terrible wrestlings, until it passed away in the 
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storm of battle and the din of conflicting elements. No weak 
yielding, no ignoble swerving, disturbed the peace of Lady 
Macbeth. All was calm within her breast—calm as the black- 
ened waste where once gleamed the kindly light of hamlets 
and homes—one stray gleam of sunlight was there and one 
only; when she gazed on the sleeping Duncan, and was 
startled by some strange resemblance in his placid features, 
which called up the gentler memories of her girlhood. But 
how speedily she shut it out, and returned to her stern com- 
posure. And ever after the deed was done and the blood- 
bought crown obtained, we look in vain for any “compunctious 
visitings of nature,” for any relaxation of that stern and 
settled calmness. It was only when night came on, and sleep, 
and the inactive will, that the blood-stains, like phosphoric 
writing, re-appeared. Thus, we see, that even under cireum- 
stances of guilt, the advantages are on the side of a strong 
and decided character. Macbeth, so far as his inward state 
was concerned, was less enviable than his lady. Neither 
without the aid of his majestic wife, could Macbeth have ever 


‘gained his diadem. But in the pure life of truth and duty, in 


the prosecution of noble efforts for the good of mankind and 
the building of a splendid fame for ourselves, when the strug- 
gle is to restrain evil instead of good and gentle promptings, 
then the high qualities of this noble trait can seareely be over- 
rated. 

We must pass, however, to the topic under present con- 
sideration. We do not, as intimated before, intend to treat of 
decision of character in its more general bearings, or enter into 
any disquisition upon the nature of the faculty on which it 
depends, We shall direct our consideration simply to the re- 
lation in which it stands to the education of the intellectual 
powers and the search after truth, and shall endeavor under 
this aspect to vindicate its great importance. 

When the will is exercised in this special direction, it passes 
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vulgarly under the name of attention. When we resolutely 
fix our minds on any object of perception, we are said to attend 
to it, to exercise our will in that direction.- 

Before proceeding it will perhaps be necessary to explain as 
briefly and distinctly as possible, the precise sense in which 
the word Attention will be employed in the present discussion. 

Attention, in its proper and philosophic sense, can scarcely 
be used to designate the immediate act of will. It rather re- 
a modification of conscious- 





fers to a certain state of mind 
ness. It is commonly divided into two kinds—involuntary 
and voluntary. An illustration of the former would be, 
when occupied with other matters we were suddenly aroused 
by the falling of a picture, or the discharge of a can- 
non. Another example of a different order of involuntary 
attention is, when one ilea is suggested by another: an 
association which can be presented by no effort of the will. 
Voluntary attention, on the other hand, is the result of de- 
liberate determination. It involves, of course, the power of a 
contrary choice. And here we see the influence of the will 
over our trains of thought. It is over the first idea, the basis 
of the succeeding train, that we can exercise any control. If we 
went into a tenement house in New York, a peculiar idea of 
misery and feeling of pity would probably be excited. But we 
can stay away or go, and hence have the power to exclude any 
such association. In the same way, taking any department of 
knowledge—Metaphysics, for example—we can, if we choose, 
remain in utter ignorance of its principles, by shutting our- 
selves out from all avenues of knowledge to the subject. In 
such a case the act of fixing our minds to the study, or rather 
the state of mind resultant from such an effort, would be an 
act or state of voluntary attention. 

But suppose at the outset of such an enterprise we were to 
meet with obstacles so formidable as to tempt us to abandon 
the trial in disgust, and if instead of yielding to this mo- 
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mentary feeling, we were to resist it and resolutely fix our 
minds to the conquest of difficulties, we should then have an 
example of voluntary continuous attention. Continuous, because 
voluntary, for it is only by a powerful effort of the will, that 
we can conquer our aversion, shut out distracting thoughts, 
recall and concentrate the wandering and flagging faculties. 
It is to the possession or acquisition of such a power, or habit, 
as this, we assert, is mainly attributable all intellectual success, 

Although we by no means deny that there may be inequal- 
ity with respect to intellectual endowments, that some men ex- 
hibit from early childhood a natural aptitude to knowledge 
and acquire with comparative ease what others attain only af- 
ter laborious effort, we nevertheless hold that all such attain- 
ments are in direct ratio to the determination of the will, and 
that the humblest powers may achieve results equally as mar- 
vellous by virtue of a far greater perseverance. 

We might at the outset rest our argument in an appeal to 
the personal testimony of men whom the world has ever held 
in the highest estimation on account of their wonderful powers 
of mind and marvellous attainments. “To one who compli- 
mented Sir Isaac Newton on his genius, he replied that if he 
had made any discoveries it was owing more to patient atten- 
tion than to any other talent. Like Newton Descartes arro- 
gated nothing to the force of his intellect. What he had ac- 
complished more than other men, that, he attributed to the 
superiority of his method ; and Bacon in like manner eulo- 
gizes his method, in that it places all men with equal attention 
upon the same level and leaves little or nothing to the prerog- 
atives of genius. Nay, genius itself has been analyzed by 
the shrewdest observers into a higher capacity of atttention. 
‘Genius,’ says Helvetius, ‘is nothing but a continued attention.’ 
‘In the exact sciences at least,’ says Cuvier, ‘it is the patience 
of a sound intellect when invincible, which truly constitutes 
genius.’ And Chesterfield has also observed, that, ‘ the power 
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of applying an attention steady and undissipated to a single 
object, is the sure mark of a superior genius.’”* But an aps 
peal to other sources will fully warrant the same conclusion. 
The importance of a continued attention, of a steady determi- 
nation of the will, in the pursuit of truth, may be seen if we 
rise for a moment to the contemplation of the true idea of all 
knowledge and our relations to it. 

The world of sense and the world of reason are distinct and 
repugnant. Ifthe claims of the one are yielded to, it must be 
to the exclusion of the other. We must either draw our mo- 
tives of action from the remote conclusions of reason or from 
the passions of the passing moment. A complete division of 
the human race would be into those who act from impulse and 
those who act from reflection. Reflecting men may some- 
times act from impulse ; impulsive men may sometimes be 
governed by reflection, but the habitual state is either one 
thing or the other. 

A wise Providence has so ordained it that the true life 
should be the farthest off, should be found only after earnest 
seeking, and held within our grasp only by continually striv- 
ing to keep it before us ; and the life of sense the nearest, the 
most plausible, the most seductive. It requires no effort to 
find it—we have only to yield and be carried on. 

The sensitive part of our nature is the first awakened. 
Through the years of our childhood we live as it were outside 
of ourselves, the inner life seems mingled with the outer ; and 
when we arrive at the period of discretion or reflection, and 
our mind as it were gathers itself back to its appropriate sta- 
tion and calmly inspects its true position, we find that we have 
been carried along by a current so strong, that if we do not re- 
sort to means of speedy recovery we will be altogether over- 
whelmed by its might. Even when we are fully aware of our 
condition, when we have the highest aspirations filling our 


* Hamilton’s Metaphysics, p. 178. 
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souls and the sober dictates of reason in the closest contact 
with our wills, we find it hard, very hard to free ourselves 
from the grasp of old inclinations and habits, and turn with 
undivided attention to the purer studies of the higher life. 

At all times, at every stage of our progress, sense is perpet- 
ually striving to attest its supremacy over us. We constantly 
forget the future in the present, the distant in the near. We 
cannot serve God and Mammon, sense must be battled with, 
watchfully, continually, and conquered before we can rise to 
higher pleasures and employments. At no time is the conflict 
stronger than when it is first begun. Thus at the very incep- 
tion of all intellectual progress there is needed the power of 
a resolute will, of an undivided and continuous attention, to 
translate us from the sphere of sense to the sphere of reason. 
It is in view of the foregoing principle that the enlistment of 
the passion of Emulation in the process of education is cus- 
tomarily advocated. We have in its employment the express 
recognition of three principles: 1st, that the world of sense 
and the world of reason are repugnant; 2d, that contact with 
the latter is a necessary condition to being brought under its 
power; and 3d, that this is effected only by a resolute deter- 
mination of the will. The teacher's aim is to lead his pupil 
up to such a stand point that truth shall be loved for its own 
sake alone. He proceeds, however, on the assumption that 
all effort is at first disagreeable and irksome; that the child 
turns with more delight to his ball and bat than to his books 
—a tendency which, if unrestrained, will result in a confirmed 
habit of thoughtless, hopeless idleness. Hence the necessity 
of introducing a motive sufficiently strong to make the “effort 
more pleasurable than its omission.” This he accomplishes 
by awakening the desire of superiority and love of reward. 
By the power of such a motive the pupil is enabled to set 
himself resolutely to the task of overcoming the difficulties 
which meet him at the outset. As he proceeds effort becomes 
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easier. Subsidiary aids are subordinated. Every step of his 
progress unfolds new fields of intellectual activity, and awak- 
ens new zeal in the cause of scientific inquiry. Old things 
have passed away, all things have become new; the simple 
desire to know, the normal and truly philosophical principle 
of action in intellectual education, becomes his controlling 
motive. 

It often happens ata certain stage in such an individual 
progress that, as it were, at some unexpected time, the scales 
seem to drop from the eyes, and a wonderful world of beauty 
and glory is ushered in. An intellectual apocalypse which 
most generally occurs in the period of youth, and is often 
coincident with the first dim perception that time and all its 
shows are resiing on eternity and the reality and importance 
of the eternal life. Field after field is revealed in quick suc- 
cession. Delighted with its new sense the soul is eager to 
bound forward and grasp all. Like the Butterfly, (which the 
Greeks so fitly adopted as its appropriate type) it seeks to cull 
a sweet from every radiant flower that stands so gloriously 
bathed in the sunlight of fancy, settling down on one only to 
be attracted by the more dazzling beauty of another. This is 
a temptation peculiar not only to the period of youth; it is the 
inevitable penalty of an active and imaginative temperament 
in every stage of its progress. But so feeble, so corrupted are 
our faculties, that here we can know in part only. A single 
department is enough to exhaust a lifetime of labor. An at- 
tempt to grasp all will result in securing nothing—except it 
be a certain vague and desultory habit of mind. Such an 
attempt would be fully as irrational as an effort to bring into 
the range of our vision and cognition, the whole realm of 
nature. No! the true and mature student, rather than the 
Butterfly, resembles “the honey-seeking, honey-gathering, 
honey-storing Bee. He estimates, he balances, he compares. 
He picks out what seems best to him from the bouquet lying 
before him, and even this he has to season to his palate.” 
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We cannot fail in our own observation to find abundant 
proof of the principle, that the “Intension of our knowledge 
is in inverse ratio to its Extension.” We see few men at- 
taining any marked success who are constantly oscillating 
between different pursuits. A great philologist is very 
rarely a great mathematician, or a great historian a pro- 
found logician. There are beyond doubt cases which seem to 
be, to a certain degree, exceptional. As the case of Calvin, 
for instance, who was reputed to have been as great a jurist 
as he was a theologian. But who doubts if he had devoted 
the time he spent at the law to theology, that he would have 
made even greater attainments than he did in that department. 
The truth, then, is, that although a certain excellence may be 
attainable by the same individual in different departments, 
greater excellence would be attained in one by exclusive at- 
tention to it. This would not be so were it not true, that no 
amount of laborious attention can fully exhaust any one de- 
partment of knowledge. This habit of undivided attention 
is, however, attained only by vigorous effort. There is such 
a fascination, such luxury in “roaming from fancy to fancy, 
from truth to truth, from one world of thought to another 
world of thought ;” that it is only by most resolute endeavor 
we can shut out the “glimmer of distracting thoughts,” the 
conflicting claims of different fancies, and, chaining ourselves 
down to one object of pursuit, calmly concentrate the full 
strength of our faculties on the examination of some single 
object. 

It is only by a process of such examinations that we can 
hope to attain a consummate intellectual manhood, that we can 
approach the goal of all knowledge—even the absolute unity 
—towards which all things converge, and which forever, re- 
ceding Philosopy follows at an infinite distance. Philosophy in 
its totality, in its ideal consummation, is a Conception. It is formed 
out ot lower conceptions, and has its final elements in institu- 
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tions, or it may be called a summum genus, capable of being di- 
vided until we reach the Individual, this or that single object. 
According to the conditions of its constitution in this vast 
scheme, the mind proceeds by Abstraction, Induction, Synthesis, 
One object, or department, must be thoroughly examined, and 
then another; and afterward, the relation between the two deter- 
mined. If this be true of the ideal consummation of philo- 
sophical knowledge, it holds equally good with regard to the 
lower conceptions, the subordinate-genera—the complete 
knowledge of one of which is enough to command the life- 
labor of the most gifted intellect. Even primal conceptions, 
the simplest to which the mind can descend, are formed ac- 
cording to this process. The conception of house, tree, animal, 
dog, or whatever is denoted Ly a common term, is formed by 
the examination of individual representatives, by ‘comparing 
them one with another, by ascertaining and abstracting the 
qualities in which they resemble each other, and by the “ re- 
cognition of a class to which the abstracted marks belong.” 

In proportion as the examination of singular objects has 
been continuous and undivided, will the ultimate notion be 
clear and complete. So that if it be true of the simplest 
attainments in knowledge, that the mind proceeds according 
to this abstractive, inductive process, it must also a fortiort hold 
good with regard to the more advanced stages of intellectual 
progress, and also with regard to the ideal consummation of 
Philosophy. We think, then, that the conclusion is perfectly 
valid, that if we ever hope to attain even the remotest approxi- 
mation to the high ideal of philosophical knowledge, or a 


thorough understanding of one of the departments which con- 
stitute its elements, we must possess a power strong enough 
to shut out all other obtrusive thoughts, while we confine the 
attention steadily to single objects as the grounds and elements 
of higher combinations. Let us now pass from these speculative 
considerations, and briefly advert to the aspect under which 
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this subject is most commonly treated. Heretofore we have 
been principally engaged in advocating the importance of a 
continuous attention, of a steady determination of the will in 
the pursuit of truth—from the nature of the truth itself, Its 
importance may be as clearly vindicated if we reflect upon 
the constitution of the mind, upon the simple law of its 
growth. It is well known that in proportion to judicious and 
vigorous exercise, every muscle of the body receives strength 
and development. The same is true of every power of the 
mind, be it memory, imagination, or the purely discursive 
faculties. Aye! Will, itself the actuating faculty, from reflex 
action gives increased power by renewed exercise. Lord 
Macaulay, if we are not misinformed, as a boy, gave no indi- 
cations of the possession of a remarkable memory, and yet in 
later years, he was known on one occasion to have repeated 
the whole of Milton’s Paradise Lost, without a single error. 
It is a saying of one of our own distinguished Professors, that 
“the mind is like a sun-glass—fix it long enough on any ob- 
ject, and it will be sure to burn.” Any difficult problem can 
be solved if we have the resolution to keep our mind. long 
nough bearing upon it. And the effect of the solution will 
be ineredible facility im the future conduct of similar investi- 
gations, and a general freedom and elasticity gained only by 
such exercises. William Wirt, one of the most distinguished 
advocates of the American bar, said that on one occasion he 
determined to master Locke’s Theory of the Human Under- 
standing. For days together he lay upon the floor bending all 
his powers on unravelling the mystery. At last light broke 
in. He arose from his lowly position with an aching’ head, 
but with the consciousness, and the actual possession, of a tre- 
mendous power. His mind received a bias, a spring, which 
it never lost. The most stupendous attainments are easily 
conceivable, if we reflect on the elastic power our faculties 
gain by such exercises. We can plainly see by what process 
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the most wonderful feats of bodily strength and activity are 
accomplished ; we can even conceive of ourselves as achieving 
feats equally as marvellous, by adopting a similar course of 
training. The possibility is the same in both cases, but the 
degree of faith is very different. The one is unseen, and the 
other seen. We can measure the growth of our muscle, but 
we cannot in the same manner measure the growth of our 
mind. By the sweatof the brow, we may eat our daily bread ; 
by the sweat of our brow, we may eat the bread of knowledge, 
Labor has its rewards. 

We have endeavored to vindicate the importance of a reso- 
lute purpose, of a continuous attention in the process of intel- 
lectual education, by showing, (1) that the world of sense and 
the world of reason are distinct and repugnant; that a con- 
tinued effort of Resolution is necessary to free us from the one 
and bring us under the dominion of the other; (2) that after 
the mind has to a great degree shaken off the shackles of 
sense, from its awakened activity, from its greed after know- 
ledge, there is a strong temptation to despise “the day of 
small things,” to roam through every field of knowledge, and 
thus contract a habit of desultory thought. And yet so 
great is the fascination of such an indulgence, that it is only 
by the most resolute effort we can cause our thoughts and 
fancies to flow in the proper channel. (3) That “proper 
channel” is confining the attention to singular objects as the 
grounds and elements of higher combinations. In the fourth 
and last place, our consideration was directed to the well- 
known fact that strength and development come from constant, 
judicious and vigorous exercise ; that these stand to each other 
in the relation of cause and effect—as certain in mind as they 
are in matter. 

The former part of our argument, it will be observed, was 
more as an a priori consideration, tending to show that the high- 
est knowledge was possible only on the condition of resolute and 
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continuous effort ; the latter was more a poséeriori in its char- 
acter, tending to show that resolute and continuous effort will 
invariably be attended with success. Here then we must 
leave the subject. 

Let us seek to cherish the pervading sense, that our labor 
will not be in vain, that if we sow, we shall reap; that the 
strong and steady purpose will overcome difficulties and cheer 
us in its rewards. 





FANCY VERSUS FAITH. 





Fair Fancy is the artist of the soul; 

Sweet fields—the realms o’er which she sits, 
The empress and enchantress ; fair yet fleet, 
The cloud-like ambit of her wide domain, 
While Silence stands at every tower and gate, 
Stern sentinel. The shock of arms; the roll 
Of War's full diapase; a Nation’s groans; 
The shrieks of Empire, and a Kingdom’s throes 
For life, thrice forfeited by pow'r usurped 
From poor humanity—all echoes these 

To her! or good or ill the issue, sound 

They real, her filmy battlements beneath— 
Her throne is vacant! Fancy holds her sway 
Alone, o’er all the arcane springs of joy 

Or woe, within the dream-lard of the soul! 


In varied flight she soars, deep piercing far 

Beyond the sight of Reason; yet with wing 
Untiring, and with eye undimmed she sweeps, 

A meteor ’mid the gems of thought; thence gleans 
She glim’ring rays of Hope—bright golden hues— 
Auroral promises of blushing worth, 

Which form in youth the foreground of Life’s scene. 
Perchance in headlong flight, attracted near 

By love of grandeur and sublimity— 

She dips an instant 'neath the swelling wave 

Of stern Reflection—lists the whisper deep, 

As gently yet resistless falls the tide 

Of coming billows—lists the muffled tread, 
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Of em’rald armies animose in charge, 

Upon the clam’rous, cold, and cragged rocks 
Of phrenzied Woe ; or upward mounting swift, 
From Sorrow’s rocky couch, tear-washed—seeks low 
In western sky, when sunlit joys are fast 

From longing eyes departing—sombre, gray, 
And granite clouds of Melancholy dire ; 

Yet still with starry rays her quiver filled— 
Still clad in airy garb scintilliant—lo! 

These dingy battlemented clouds yield up 
Their dark portents—her presence soon attest, 
In silver fringe-work and in gay festoon ! 

Alas! she gathers thence the darker shades, 
Which mingle most in Life’s dramatic view— 
Most lucid show that deep pervading pow’r,— 
The pow’r of Sin. 


And thus in flexuous flight, 
Hues varied, sketches multiform, she brings, 
In this existent life-scene reproduced ; 
Tho’ bright the colors, little truth or taste, 
And most of all how little skill is seen, 
In Fancy’s high-wrought art! oft over-drawn, 
More frequent still to wild Caprice, or base 
Insensate Lust, her touch subserves—no true, 
Exalted standard—pure ideal hers! 
Hence Truth to her is oft-times more than Truth— 
In seamless vesture of the Son of God, 
Whose shadow is the light—grim Error stalks! 
The sweet Affections, led by Virtue’s self— 
Those taper flames of mundane bliss, before 
The coming joy of an eternal morn— 
Disjointed, dark and vengeful Passions are, 
Appareled lamb-like! Hatred, Fear, Despair, 
Fell Crime conduplicate, and Guilt self-doomed—- 
With wings of angels, gracious diadems, 
And beauteous garlands bear!-—to needy man, 
All needed good dispensing—pointing out 
Death’s straight and mural passage to the gates— 
The pearly gates of pure unending Peace 1 
And blear-eyed Envy pierced with hideous stings— 
As Honor oft she represents; meanwhile 
Dire Envy lives by virtue of her robes 
Usurped, and Honor dies! again, 
Confiding Candor—Friendship trustful too— 
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With Janus-faced Hypocrisy, full oft 

Will Fancy interchange, uncaring all 

The sequent ills, of such transition vile! 

A Nation’s banner—glory—iife, and hope, 
Concentrate all in lasting unity— 

A Nation striving to unbind the gyves, 

Which fetter holy Freedom’s hallowed form— 
Dear Freedom! goddess-mother of the world— 
A people strug’ling for the flag of Truth, 

And panting for the sweet, wild breeze, to shout 
Their own old battle-cry of Liserty!— 

O’er this, the God of Freedom’s land—she breathes 
The blast of Disaffection ! 


One part view 

In every starry fold—in every stripe 
Blood-bought, which speaks of honor present, past, 
And deeds of high emprize—our father’s gift— 
Perfumed with mother’s prayers—sweet incense to 
The God of Nations—and baptized in blood— 
Of firm, abiding nationality, 
The cov’nant seal—they view, wrongs unredressed— 
Invaded rights—Peace, Equity, and Truth— 
Nay, Holy Truth—to grasping love of wealth 
Subordinate! The rest, behold their flag, 
The bright insignia of Jehovah's love! 
The emblem of what Life is worth, or Death 
With Liberty can bring! the type of Right, 
Of Principle, and Peace! Arms clash with arms, 
And Fancy paints alike to each dark host— 
Each serried front—a victor’s laurel crown !— 
To one, that Freedom shall bewail her birth, 
And die in exile!—while with crimson blade, 
It soon shall mark the spot, where mourning years 
Shall rear the cenotaph of Liberty !— 
To other, that the rising sun of Peace 
Eternal, promised by Immanuel, 
Shall gild with glory, quiet vales, and hills 
Made fragrant like to Lebanon, with gifts 
From grateful hearts—when fell Oppression, and 
When all his hordes of ills are chained—and when 
Shall be exchanged, the banner of their trust, 
For His, who doeth as He will, amid 
The hosts of Earth and Heaven! 
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Not Fancy this, 
But Faith; Faith rests on Reason, Reason stands 
On Truth—each guarding and supporting each— 
A trinity triumphant! Faith secures 
Imagination’s aid; and Reason smiles 
Approval, as in confirmation strong, 
Truth speaks the promise and the will of God. 
But Fancy, while she lures with syren voice— 
Paints War with Victory to fevered minds— 
Depresses—elevates—makes friends of foes, 
And doubly foes, those once the dearest friends— 
Exults in piercing far beyond the sphere, 
Which bounds the mental orbit of sound sense! 
Exults to place her airy throne, upon 
Pedestals mythical—upborn by mists, 
Whose atoms internecinal, exist 
But as chaotic nothings! 


Faith, resigned, 
Builds Hope assured on one foundation Rock— 
From Saul-like eyes—from blinded Reason—strikes 
The dark’ning scales of prejudicial zeal— 
-And lives in patient peace secure! from foam 
And feculence of earth removed, she rests 
Content with evidence of things unseen— 
With substance of the thing she hopes—till lost 
in sight—in full fruition merged—she sleeps 
Upon the Saviour’s breast—His “jyinished” Work! 
” * * * *. ~ * 
God’s promises gre all fulfilled, and Time 
No longer ° ° 





ANONYMOUSITY—PAST AND PRESENT. 


It is probable that the style of writing known as anony- 
mous, had its origin in the dark ages, just as the darkness 
began to break, and as the many, who so had long been the 
servants of the few, began to claim an equality with them. 

The bold thinker sits by night in his carefully-closed cham- 
ber; no light betrays to an outsider the presence of a man of 
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power ; eagerly the pen is driven on as the truth, like J. Bun- 
yan’s story, rushes from heart to hand, and thence through 
pen to paper ;—and now the work is done. Perhaps it is an 
appeal to every man’s reason, or an excitatory discourse on 
the “Rights of the Wronged,” or on the “True Treatment 
of Tyrants.” Such titles alone seem enough to arouse a people 
galled by the iron chain and oppressive rod of a despot. 
Then the light is put out, the cloak is thrown over the whole 
upper body, and forth sallies one of the emissaries of reform, 
soon to return to his abode, his scroll meantime hurriedly fas- 
tened up in some conspicuous and oft-frequented place. When 
morning comes it is at once noticed, and the crowd assemble, 
man by man, and group by group, and the soul-stirring sen- 
timents are read and re-read often and over again, before it is 
torn down by some outraging hand. 

But, though the writing be gone, and though the words may 
be forgotten, the thoughts that were there and then enuncia- 
ted live, and living, germinate and grow into a great soul- 
ruling principle, which when carried out may shake an empire, 
and annihilate a despotism. 

Thus when the individual man dared not speak and live, 
his thoughts lived enshrined in the hearts of the masses, and 
became the motive power which hurried on the downfall of 
tyranny, and ushered in the morning glory of freedom. 

But when men became refined, the anonymous writer was 
no longer the shrewd thinker, sowing his thoughts on the fer- 
tile and yearning soil of the soul, but the writer who was 
afraid to let men know his name till after they had expressed 
their approbation. 

So our popular magazines teem with anonymous articles, 
stories without signatures, and with poetry which only needs 
some great man’s name to it, and then it will be sublime. 
Now such authors deserve praise, and plenty of it too, because 
they are kind enough to abstain from burdening the public 
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memory with their multitudinous and significant appellations. 

But this kind of literature hasits dark side, for it is the 
favorite style of the cowardly slanderer—that assassin who is 
armed with a poisoned shaft, and who is covered with a vail 
of obscurity. 

Such productions—usually in letter form—generally are the 
means of much good, where evil only was intended, for we all 
have our foibles and our failings, in most cases unknown to 
us, and which we would exert every power we possessed to 
remove, if they were only known. So just when we most 
need good advice, we get it from some one who is not ashamed 
to tell us boldly of our faults, although he remains himself 
strictly incognito. 

But the literary assassin is not blameless, because he has 
unintentionally done no good, any more than the bravo or 
ruffian is who saves us from dreadful dreams by removing a 
little superfluous blood, when it was his intention, like 
Abishai, “only to smite once,” confident that one thrust 
would give us our quietus, 

Such persons need no punishment from man. They are 
every moment in danger of mental death, from the pestilent 
miasmas that have been engendered by their own poisonous 
vaporings. Their bosoms heave and toss with the workings 
of the internal gall, and they suffer like the Romans that 
Juvenal speaks of, “ whose hearts, already burning with pain, 
endure all the tempestuous ebbs and floods of a never-ceasing 
sea of unlawful secrets, which they may ne’er reveal.” 
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TO KILLINGTON! 


Such was the answer to many inquiries as to the destina- 
tion of two pedestrians, starting from a hotel snugly nestled 
among the Green Mountains. 

From a hill behind the house, we had often looked with 
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longing eyes upon three distant peaks, towering far above all 
around them; and when the desire to visit them found utter- 
ance, it was responded to by many of the company, who ex- 
pressed their willingness to start the next day if a party could 
be formed. The peaks are known respectively as Pico, 
Shrewsbury and Killington; the last named being, next to 
Mansfield, the highest of the Green Mountains. It was only 
fifteen miles to the foot of Killington, so we proposed to walk 
to that point and spend the night, ascending to the summit in 
the early morning. The walking part of the business did not 
agree with the majority of those who had been so eager to go, 
and we found our number suddenly reduced to—Baker and 
myself. Wehad made up our minds, however, and accord- 
ingly set out as related above. We could cut off several miles 
of the journey by going “across lots,” so we determined to 
cherish a complete disregard for roads, making our own as we 
went along. So we pushed boldly up the hill in the rear of 
the “Springs House,” and soon reached “Flat Rock,” which 
crowns its summit. I tried very hard to see how it merited its 
epithet, but could only account for it on the supposition that 
it was considered relatively to the sides of the hill. Here we 
found quite a large party enjoying the view, one of the finest 
I have ever seen. We did not appreciate its beauty on that 
particular morning, for our eyes were directed to the rugged 
outlines of the distant mountain-top, softened into a kind of 
regularity by its hazy covering. The sight gave us new im- 
pulse, and we pushed on after listening to a few remonstrances 
from our friends easily accounted for by that principle of hu- 
man nature which renders an individual unwilling that any 
one else should do what he himself is not inclined to accom 
plish. 

The descent was more difficult than the ascent, being 
through the woods and very steep, but the latter fact necessi- 
tated a somewhat hurried pace, and before long we emerged 
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into the Otter Creek valley, a lovely tract, under the highest 
cultivation, dotted with the comfortable abodes of wealthy 
farmers. The city of Rutland, now the largest in Vermont, 
lies in the valley a few miles below. Leaving the valley, we 
plunged into the woods, crossing a spur of the Ball Mountain, 
and traversing an extensive swamp which supplies Rutland 
and vicinity with berries of all sorts. It was the season for 
raspberries, and numerous boys and girls were busy picking 
them. We struck a bargain with a stalwart maiden who was 
returning to town with her burden of fruit, for a tin cup, 
thinking it might be useful on the journey. 

Soon we began to climb in earnest. The sun dispelied the 
clouds which had hidden it during the morning, and shone 
forth jn all its noon-day power; so that the shelter of a little 
shanty on the hill-side, together with the refreshment afforded 
by a glass of cool milk, were very acceptable, especially after 
an encounter with a savage dog, which happily resulted like 
the Fort Sumter affair, in “no lives lost on either side.” The 
good-natured Hibernian who occupied the dwelling pointed 
out our way, and as a tolerable road afforded increased facili- 
ties for travel, we were soon on the latter half of the journey. 
A considerable elevation had already been attained, and the 
road was cut into the side of a ridge parallel to the one of 
which Killington formed a part, so that we had a good view 
of the mountain long before reaching its base. The forest 
upon its surface appeared unbroken, while an immense mass 
of rock formed the apex, whose precipitous sides seemed to 
preclude all possibility of reaching the summit. 

Four o’clock found us at the door of a farm house, begging 
for something to eat. After many ineffectual knocks, a mid- 
dle-aged woman showed her face and answered our request 
by the information that “the folks what lives in that ere little 
breown heouse just deown the road gives vittles to travelers ;” 
whereupon the face disappeared, the door closed, and we pro- 
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ceeded forthwith to the little brown house. Her words proved 
true, for a substantial dinner was soon set before us and speed- 
ily dispatched. We learned that their well-to-do neighbor 
(they were comparatively poor) was in the habit of recom- 
mending hungry travelers to their hospitality. Dinner over, 
a short walk brought us to a wild-looking glen among the 
mountains, where was a saw-mill and one or two log-huts, 
occupied by French Canadians who worked it. In one of 
these we obtained lodgings for the night. There was yet an 
hour or two of daylight, and it was proposed to try the merits 
of a little trout-stream running past our “ Hotel.” We followed 
it up for half a mile or more, and had been so fortunate as to 
catch one fish apiece, when a sudden shower drenched us to 
the skin. We were glad to take refuge in a log-cabin on the 
bank of the brook, where we found a hospitable Irishman and 
a good fire, at which we proceeded ‘to dry our clothes. Soon, 
another refugee sought shelter from the rain, whom we found 
to be Mr. Merriam, the proprietor of the mill, a very intelli- 
gent man. In the course of conversation, Princeton was men- 
tioned, and upon learning that I hailed from there he seemed 
much pleased, asking if I knew Dr. Guyot. He had acted as 
the Doctor’s guide to the top of Killington the year before, 
and showed us a paper signed by him, giving the respective 
altitudes of the three peaks in the neighborhood. I had been 
somewhat puzzled to know their exact height, through con 
flicting accounts, and was glad to obtain a standard measure- 
ment. Our friend was also very proud of a pocket compass 
that had been found on their way and presented to him as a 
memento of the occasion. It was very gratifying to hear so 
good an opinion expressed of Princeton as engendered by one 
of her representatives even in the wilds of the Green Moun 
tains; and the little incident was well worth the soaking that 
gave rise to it. 

The rain had ceased, and being thoroughly dry, we started 
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for our lodgings; but when about half way, another shower 
brought us to our former state of moisture, and we agreed that 
the fish had altogether the best of the bargain. I omitted to 
mention that as we deemed it prudent to save our strength for 
the next day, we resigned what we had caught to their native: 
element. A roaring fire was soon kindled at the Hotel, and 
‘we spread ourselves for another drying, carrying on meanwhile 
an animated conversation with our host, who knew little Eng- 

lish, and was delighted to meet with those who could speak 
his native language, however imperfectly. We soon retired, 

that we might be ready for an early start on the morrow; but 
Sleep was out of the question. The cabin boasted of but one 

room, and that so small that the stove was within four feet of 
our bed. The fire had not yet gone out, and as the night was 
very warm, the heat was almost intolerable. Little refreshed, 

we arose in the morning to meet with renewed disappointment 
occasioned by unpropitious weather. We spent the forenoon 

in lounging about the mill, watching the monotonous opera- 

tion of its machinery, until about one o’clock the clouds 

broke away, promising a pleasant afternoon. Having pre- 

pared our equipments (mine consisting of a gun as a protec- 

tion against external enemies, Baker’s of a pistol as a prevent- 

ive of internal disorders), we started immediately upon our 

journey. The first two miles led us around the base of the 

mountain toa convenient point of ascent, and thus far our 

«host accompanied us, descanting upon the difficulties of the 
way, telling us that strangers invariably took a guide. He 

failed to discourage us, however, for we left him believing we 

should easily overcome every obstacle. 

Late winds had made sad work in the woods, and our way 
was strewn with fallen trees, rendering it somewhat laborious. 
The total abstinence of anything like a path made it necessary 
to walk through the underbrush, which was very thick, and in 
some places almost impassable. To add to our discomfort, the 
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rain came on again soon after we commenced to climb, and 
‘we were quickly drenched. Three hours’ hard work brought 
us to the foot of the mass of rock which we must surmount to 
reach our goal. It was not far from perpendicular, and coy- 
ered with slippery moss, but by laying hold of the hemlock 
shrubs on the side we succeeded in scaling it, and found our- 
selves upon the summit of Killington. 

Having first fired a salute from the gun I carried in order 
to let the world know that we were there, we looked about us. 
It was looking about us truly enough, for we were full two 
hundred and fifty feet above the highest point of land in sight, 
and our vision was unobstructed on all sides save one, where 
the clouds stooped and shut it out. By this time the storm 
had passed over and the sun was shining. Toward the north- 
east, the clouds were piled in an immense mass, seemingly on 
a level with us, from which occasionally there darted an angry 
flash as if in defiance of the victorious monarch of the day. 
The feeling of awe produced by the sight was unlike anything 
I ever experienced, and it was some time before I could bring 
myself to look steadily upon it, being overpowered by an in- 
expressible sense of majesty. 

To the South, the view embraced the beautiful Otter Creek 
valley, dotted with towns which seemed little larger than those 
we used to build of blocks when we were children. Fields of 
yellow grain diversified the landscape, while .the little stream 
which fructified the whole modestly hid itself in the bushes, 
save when a sudden turn revealed its shining path. In every 
other direction except one, where a long line of dazzling mist 
told us that Lake Champlain was modest and had veiled her- 
self, there were mountains scattered in wild profusion, as if 
Nature had rained them down by a sort of shower unknown 
to mortals. 

Having enjoyed the view for half an hour, we turned our 
faces homeward, following the course by which we had come 
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until about half way down, when we changed it for a shorter 
one, as we supposed. Here commenced a series of wanderings 
which it would have puzzled even Xenophen to describe, es- 
pecially if he had been as ignorant of the points of compass 
as we were. At nine o'clock in the evening, we reached, with 
much satisfaction, a small clearing, where were a deserted saw 
mill and alittle shanty. Having attained something like a 
human habitation, we resolved to go no further before 
morning ; and proceeded forthwith to make ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible by building a fire on the floor. This was 
rather dangerous, and I was unwilling to sleep on several 
accounts. In the first place I was afraid of being strangled 
by the smoke, which was so dense that we could hardly see 
across the room; secondly, I had some little apprehension 
with regard to wild beasts, knowing some species to exist in 
the neighborhood ; and lastly, there was imminent danger of 
the shanty burning down. So I watched, while Baker snored 
like a trooper. 

At five o’clock we left our lodgings, and a five minutes’ 
walk along a wood-road very unexpectedly brought us to the 
“Hotel.” They had searched the woods for us till late at 
night, firing guns, and building fires at conspicuous points, of 
which we had heard and seen nothing. It may be imagined 
that we were tolerably hungry, having eaten nothing since 
twelve o'clock the day before; that want satisfied, I sought a 
little sleep, while Baker related our adventures. At two 
o'clock we started for the “Springs House,” reaching it a day 
and a half later than we anticipated. 

For the next two or three days we were very busy with tell- 
ing the story something as it has been recounted by your most 
obedient BALBUs. 
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THE HERO OF SCOTLAND. 


Six centuries have rolled away, 
Since Scottish freedom rose ; 

Since her proud chieftains marked the day 
That triumphed o’er her foes. 


Long had King Edward’s glittering band 
Upheld a tyrant’s cause ; 

And pledged obedience to command 
Which gave oppressive laws. 


The horrid stamp of direful war, 
The devastating tread 

Of armies coming from afar, 
Had strewn the fields with dead. 


But Liberty—that priceless boon, 
Which nations seek to gain, 

Urged Scotland’s favorite hero on, 
The avenger of her slain. 


On proudly rushed his chosen men, 
Their freedom to maintain ; 

For every hill and every glen 
Poured forth a valiant train. 


Their prayer was for “ their country’s good ;” 
For this they fought and bled, 

Nor did they shrink, to shed their blood, 
Or lie among the dead. 


Fiercely the tedious contest raged, 
Before the chieftains won ; 

E’er tyranny was yet assuaged, 
Or threatened at its doom. 


At last the bloody contest closed ; 
The din of strife was o’er; 

Then Liberty and Peace arose, 

But Wallace was no more. 
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FRESHMEN. 


WE just intend to stroll leisurely and meanderingly through 
the field of thought, relative to this subject, which is now 
spread before our mental eye. We do not intend to collect 
and present all that wesee orshall see. A plant, or, to use what 
some might deem a more appropriate, and what is in reality a 
more specific figure, a weed will here and there be lazily, and 
as fancy shall dictate, plucked and presented for the inspection 
of the curious. 

We hope none will be repelled by our subject. Not by a 
censorious spirit are we prompted to write. We have been a 
Freshman. We know a Freshman’s traits. We have been 
tempted in all points like as he is, and not, perhaps, without 
sin. We sympathise with him in his infirmities. We would 
help, not deride, him in his troubles. A spirit of pure benevo- 
lence is causing our pen to move. Every Freshman ought to 
feel grateful to us for the benefit we, disinterestedly, would 
confer upon him by the writing of this article. 

Who are Freshmen? Are you one, my dear Newey? 
“ Yes sir,” you answer, with proper respect, and audibly. But 
to this answer, is there not attached, inaudibly, a certain very 
important qualification ? a mental reservation, say, by which 
that little affirmative particle is stripped of quite its apparent 
force? Something, perhaps, like this: “In name I am a 
Freshman, not in reality. I have none of that greenness 
which the name I bear implies. Iam fresh in College, it is 
true, but I am not fresh in myself.” But it may be, my dear 
Newey, your class is not the Freshman class. You are, per- 
haps, a Sophomore, or a Junior, or, it may be,a Senior. Then 
you reply to our question, that you are a Sophomore, or a 
Junior, ora Senior. No mental soliloquy on the subject of 
freshness, you think, is called for. Well, do let us tell the 
plain, unvarnished truth, you are, “nevertheless, notwith- 
standing,” inasmuch as you are a Newey, a Freshman. 
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Hold up a moment before you take down this pill. 
Let us sugar-coat it first. A pleasant prospect is before you, 
my Newey. The farther off from graduation, the pleasanter. 
Ripeness is before you. And, if you ripen at all, the longer 
you are in ripening, the better you will taste when ripe. Has 
ripeness in some cases never been attained? Have some re- 
¥ tained their greenness even unto the end? And can we not, 
therefore, predict with certainty as to the attainment, to that 
ripeness which looms so invitingly in the prospect? Neverthe- 
less the probability is strong. Strong, therefore, should be the 
hope. Sorrow not, therefore, over your present fresh con- 
dition, as those who have no hope. Now then swallow the 
pill. Not so nauseously will_it taste, and it will do you good. 

A Freshman, then, isa Newey. Newness implies freshness. 
A Newey is necessarily a Freshman. He is fresh in respect to 
the things of what is to him a new world. The College world 
stands separate and distinct from the world which surrounds 
it. Its customs and its influences are peculiar and extraor- 
dinary. The unique course of study, the halls, the politics, 
the singular business, the masculine and critical society, the 
mode of lodging and social intercourse, the system, the par- 
ticular routine of daily duty, the class-room contact with pro- 
fessional intellect and greatness, all things, indeed, are totally 
different from, and are of immensely more consequence, than 
the things of the outer world. At first sight, that part of the 
outer world, the preparatory school, may be supposed to re- 
semble College. There is as much resemblance between the 
preparatory school and College, as there is between the English 
and North American Robin. Scrutiny shows them to be dis- 
tinct species. Into this new world, amidst these new customs, 
under these new influences, the Newey is of a sudden ushered. 
Is the rustic, who from his own rural community, suddenly, 
and for the first time, passes into the midst of the society of a 
city, fresh? Is the Japanese courtier, standing amidst the 
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scenes of our great metropolis, fresh? And is not the Newey, 
ushered thus suddenly from one world into another, fresh ? 
To say that he is not fresh, is to say that he is experienced in 
the things he has not experienced, is practiced in the things he 
has not practised, that he has known the things that he 
has not known, that he has heard, seen and handled things 
which he has not heard, seen and handled, that he compre- 
hends supernaturally. A Newey, in College, no matter 
whence he comes, whether he be old or young, whether versed 
and practised, and ripe in all the customs of any or all the 
grades of outside worldly society, is, nevertheless, as regards 
the College-world, fresh. 

He is green. Before entering the preparatory school, he 
was in the stem. In the school he came forth a blossom. 
In College, the first little fruit-shaped formation appears. Is 
it not very green? Unless a worm gnawit, or a mildew 
blight it, or a frost nip it, it will, however, under the rays of 
the sun of this new world, and surrounded by its atmosphere, 
and moistened by its showers, grow from day to day, and 
ripen, until the autumn shall witness its ripeness. College life 
should be completely lived in order to a healthy ripeness, Its 
features develope themselves, not at once, but gradually and 
singly, for four full years. Not any feature can at once be 
clearly discerned. Familiarity comes with not a little obser- 
vation. To become accustomed to any single custom requires 
time, Much more to many customs. To be influenced, effee- 
tually and permanently, by any influence requires time. And 
when the influences are numerous, and great, and especially 
slow of operation, as here, time, not a little, is absolutely 
requisite in order to a recipiency of the influences, if, indeed, 
the subject thereof be a human being. The greenness thus 
gradually disappears as time advances, while the ruddiness 
which betokens the approach toward ripeness creeps over the 
still extending surface. 

It is the quintessence of wisdom in a Newey to recognise 
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and acknowledge his freshness. Such recognition and ac- 
knowledgement will save him from most, if not all, “the 
thousand natural shocks,” which certain College worthies seem 
to think a Newey’s flesh is heir to. The vanity underlying 
an ostentatious display of humanity in this regard would, of 
course, be readily detected, and would bring a wo upon the 
“umble” Uriah. An unceasing, though a manly air, a 
quiet and retiring demeanor, an enquiring disposition, and a 
respect for College experience, is the best manner in which to 
acknowledge one’s freshness. Such acknowledgment will be 
sure to secure the respect of the students, and serve withal to 
turn aside the “slings and arrows of the outrageous fortune,” 
which some poor Newies have to suffer. 

It is, on the other hand, the quintessence of freshness in a 
Newey not to acknowledge his freshness. It cannot be hid. 
Every experienced student takes it for granted. Every prac- 
ticed eye detects it. Let the Newey be sure his freshness will 
find him out. A cloud of witnesses encompasses him, In 
that cloud there is electricity, and, if we might be allowed to 
carry out the figure, a Newey claiming ripeness isa prominent 
and a tempting object. We remember the remark made to us, 
shortly after our entrance upon the then new and untried 
Freshmanic sphere of existence, by a worthy of the Sopho- 
more class. It was a remark, too, by the way, which as we 
have since considered, was, egotistically speaking, quite com- 
plimentary. We were telling the worthy Sophomore that we 
were nightly expecting a visit from that respectable and dig- 
unified society euphoniously denominated the “ Hogi-Mogis.” 
“O they won’t visit you,” said he. “It is only the supercili- 
ous Neweys that they are disposed to ‘smoke,’” 

Freshness manifests itself in different ways, according to 
the disposition of the Newey. Upon this we will not enter 
largely. A very common way is to claim to be deep in the 
mysteries of College life. We have sometimes encountered 
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Neweys whose bearing and language have plainly indicated 
their conviction that, in respect of College affairs, our po- 
sition relatively to theirs, was that of an unsophicated learner. 
With an unmoved visage, and secret laughter, we have sat, 
through sheer politeness, while, with fluent tongue, and with 
an assurance and self-sufficiency that the oldest student would 
have been the last to manifest, some self-complacent Newey 
has volunteered to enlighten us in the mysteries of the Col- 
lege. This was a case of “unmitigated” freshness. 

And what is ripeness? Suppose we abruptly end our 
ramblings with a sentence concerning this. Ripeness is the 
reverse of freshness. ‘ Do you twig?” 


ee 


THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


THE present unfortunate condition of our country, and the fact 


that there exist both North and South two separate factions ar-' 


rayed against each other, one of which is in favor of, and the 
other opposed to the policy of the Administration, has brought 
before the mind of the public, an old, but important question, 
viz: within what limits the Liberty of the Press should be 
confined. Through the medium of the Press both parties give 
vent to their views and feelings, in much abuse and misrepre- 
sentation of their opponents, until, at last, those who uphold 
the administration have urged the forcible restraint of the 
journals which are the exponents of the views of the opposing’ 
party. This has in some cases been fully carried out in prac- 
tice. It is not our intention in the present essay to uphold 
the opinions of one faction or the other, or to discuss the 
proper action of our government in the matter; but to protest 
against the principle of restraining the Liberty of the Press. 
The Press has been appropriately styled the “ Palladium of 
civilized society.” ‘To its liberty, we owe much of our ad- 
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vancement as a nation, and it is the grand source of hope for 
future progress, and security against a declension to an uncivi- 
lized state. It is a fact, gathered from history, that those 
nations which have made the most advancement in knowledge 
and human improvement, have been the very nations in which 
the liberty of the press has been the least restrained. Living, 
as we do, in the “land of the free;” partaking of the bles- 
sings of an almost perfect constitution—a constitution under 
which a greater degree of happiness is enjoyed than in any 
other country whatever, we should not forget that these bless- 
ings have occurred chiefly from this constitutional right, and 
in maintaining this freedom, regulated by proper principles, 
rests our hope and security for the future. 

If the press could be perfectly enslaved, we can conceive of 
no instrument which would be the cause of more pernicious 
results. It would be employed by despots and tyrants to 
mould the mind of the people in accordance with their will, 
using all manner of deceit and falsehood to accomplish their 
iniquitous designs. But, happily, an enslaved press, from the 
very character of the human mind, cannot exist. This we 
know from long experience. Even in those countries of 
Europe, where the power of the sovereign has been absolute, 
and where especially journalism has been guided by the gov- 
ernment for its own ends, asin Austria and Spain, we find 
frequently the feelings and will of the people have been made 
known, and governmental measures and functionaries exhib- 
ited in their true character. Moreover we also know that this 
freedom has increased proportionately to the advance of na- 
tions in knowledge. 

Although it is impossible entirely to suppress the utterance 
of the views of the people, still the press enjoys different de- 
grees of freedom in different countries; in some amounting to 
almost entire slavery, as in the countries above named, while 
in England, Switzerland, and especially our own country, it 
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enjoys virtually, if not legally, almost absolute freedom. We 
hold that this freedom cannot be limited without serious and 
pernicious results. 

The principle arguments which are used by the opponents 
of this theory may be summed up in this, that the free dis- 
cussion of public measures tends to produce most of the agi- 
tations to which a populace is liable. Nothing is more false 
than this opinion, and, in fact the opposite is true, proven by 
human nature and the testimony of history, viz., that the 
violence of popular fury is proportionate to the ignorance of 
the people. History tells us in the first place that England 
and America are the nations in which the liberty of discussion 
is enjoyed to the greatest extent; and, in the second place, 
that in these countries agitations and excitements among the 
people are least frequent and least apprehended. The above 
opinion is founded upon the false and absurd principle that 
discussion is apt to mislead the public mind. As if when both 
sides of a question are presented the people will be most like- 
ly to form erroneous conclusions. In ancient times, when it 
was acknowledged that the nation should not trouble them- 
selves concerning the affairs or proceedings of the government ; 
when it was thought improper for a private individual to ques- 
tion the action of those in power, as tending to subvert all 
government, then this plea had some show of consistency: 
But in later times, with the advance of civilization, this opin- 
ion was discarded. Now it is granted that the governed have 
aright to form their own opinions concerning the justice or 
injustice of the actions of the governors. If the people should 
form any notions concerning the government, such notions 
should be correct, but how can they be correct unless they 
have the indispensable means of coming to right decisions— 
free discussion? Any thing taken from full liberty in this 
respect is all taken from one side, viz., that of the party op- 
posed to the actions of the Administration. The other side of 
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course gains an unfair power which may become an efficient 
means of deception. We have many examples in history of 
the pernicious results of allowing rulers too much power over 

the Liberty of the Press. We will only adduce one, the reign 

of terror in France. At that time the abuse of the press was 

carried on to a wonderful height, and was employed solely to 

carry out the iniquitous plans of the administration. Some 

writers have latterly referred to this unhappy condition of 
France, and attributed to the press the cause of this anarchy 

and confusion. This we think is an error coming under that 

class of sophisms which Aristotle denominates non causa pro- 

caus4, The state of the press was the effect, not the cause, of 

the national troubles. Another erroneous view is that it was 

an abuse of the freedom of the press. The truth is that it was 

the abuse of an enslaved press. How could Robespierre ever 

have committed the enormities which characterized his rule, 

if the people had freedom to express their opinions? These 

selfish tyrants led on the populace by withholding, or at least 

misrepresenting, their diabolical schemes; magnifying what- 

ever good there was in their proceedings, and vilifying and 

blackening the character of their opponents. If the nation 

had been allowed the liberty of the press, if all actions of the 

government could have been exposed without danger, un- 

doubtedly the evils of the age would have been greatly dimin- 

ished. 

Again, some who do not hold so extreme an opinion as the 
one above cited, still say that the Liberty of the Press, or in 
other words, unlimited freedom of discussion, is productive of 
anarchy when the government is excessively censured. 

This, they uphold, is especially liable to be the case in com- 
motions similar to those now existing in our country. We 
will not stop to discuss in how far this censure tends to pro- 
duce or even increase anarchy; nor whether it is not likely 
that the same and even greater confusion would exist without 
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this freedom; nor will we again appeal to history for proof 
that those nations which have enjoyed the greatest liberty of 
praise and censure through the press, have also been most free 
from anarchy. We do, however, assert that, granting the 
above, there is much less danger to be apprehended from 
the false censure of the press than from the false praise. 
There are evidently two ways in which the freedom of 
the press may be abused: (1) when bad public men and 
bad public measures are praised, and (2) when good public 
men and good public measures are blamed. Of these two the 
former is far more to be dreaded than the latter. It is the 
screen which conceals the gradual but sure approach to des- 
potism. Every governmental measure is praised, held up in 
the best light, evil men are almost deified, and those who seek 
the public good calumniated and their character blackened. 
Thus the populace are kept in ignorance of the truth, led 
blindly on to praise and reverence their oppressors. The 
mind of the mass of the nation is passive, and, in order to 
believe that the government is admirable, needs only contin- 
ually to hear of it as such. One by one the meshes of the net 
are woven, until finally, the people perfectly enslaved, the 
ambitious rulers wield, without opposition, their tyrannical 
sceptre, and fully accomplish their selfish ends. 

But on the other hand, if good measures and good public 
men are blamed, there is certainly some remedy, as by refuta- 
tion through the same channel, and it will certainly be granted 
that those in power have far better means for maintaining 
their character and exposing falsehood than others. To every 
opponent each has at least two supporters ready to exert their 


utmost in his behalf. 

It is replied to this that the populace always cherish feel- 
ings of malignity towards their rulers; that they rejoice in 
hearing anything detrimental to the character of those in au- 
thority, and that they are ignorant. As to the first it is a 
fact shown by reason and experience that people naturally 
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reverence and respect those in authority, often to an unwar- 
rantel degree. So great is the disposition among men not 
only to obey but to admire and almost worship their rulers 
that Adam Smith describes it as a “propensity controlling 
some of the strongest and and most important principles of 
our nature—as the most powerful, in short, of all the causes 
which pervert the moral judgments of mankind.” As regards 
the ignorance of the people, only grant to the press perfect 
freedom of discussion, and they will soon become enlightened 
and capable of judging as to the merits of the actions of the 
administration. 

Again, it must be remembered that to deprive the nation 
of a right to discuss governmental measures is, in fact, to 
assert that the government cannot bear scrutiny. It affords a 
strong presumption of guilt immediately. It may now be con- 
sidered as an established principle that the free discussion of 
the proceedings of our legislative and other public assemblies 
is of great utility. It is of course implied here that the truth 
may be spoken, but who is to be judge of what is truth? 
Is it the magistrate, or what is the same, those under him in 
power? Then nothing would be truth or right except those 
principles which conformed to his own favorite political dog- 
mas, or would serve to establish his own decisions and author- 
itv. This evidently would be an invalid test. “There is no 
possible means of obtaining truth but through permission of 
error.” This is infallible, and we know that when truth com- 
bats with error the former always prevails. 

We have thus far spoken only of the abuses of the press as 
connected with the institutions and public functionaries of a 
nation. There are two other objects of misrepresentation, viz., 
the religion of a country and the character of private individ- 
uals. True religion need fear nothing from the attacks of 
its opponents, and we deem it wrong for the law to interfere 
with perfect freedom of discussion. Dr. Campbell, speaking 
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on this subject, “deprecates the interference of the magistrate, 
which,” he says, “casts a greater slur upon religion than all 
the efforts of its enemies; and implies as strongly as acts can 
imply, that in the field of argument it despairs of victory.” 
The religion of Christ has ever and ever will triumph over all 
opposition, whether of argument or ridicule. The same author 
further says: “ If I thought that Christianity had any occasion 
for the chains and stripes ot the magistrate to make it main- 
tain itself in the minds of men, it should be no religion of 
mine.” 

Concerning private individuals little need be said. The 
defamation of their character affects not the people at large, 
but the individual alone, or it may be a small circle of friends. 
However, we know of no instance in which the offender might 
not be brought to justice and compelled to prove his state- 
ments, or suffer the penalty of the law. Sometimes the truth 
is spoken, bringing disgrace upon the person arraigned with- 
out any beneficial result, and when it would have been better to 
have restrained it; but it must be remembered what a strong 
auxiliary to peace and good order in society the press becomes. 
When a man knows that his every act is scrutinized, and that 
his wickedness is continually liable to exposition, he will be 
much more careful to conduct himself in such a manner as 
becometh a good citizen. 

We are not blind to the fact that there are abuses of the 
press, as when, through its influence, a people are induced to 
adopt a bad measure or to reject a good one, and in either case 
the press is certainly at fault. We regret that on this point 
our laws are not plainer and more explicit. In reality thie 
freedom of the press is not legal but rather permitted. The 
author of the Digest of Libel Law states it as the law 
“that words if published in writing and tending in any degree 
to the discredit of a man, are libellous, whether such words 


defame private persons only or persons employed in a public 
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capacity—in which latter case, they are said to receive an ag- 
gravation, as they tend to scandalize the government by re- 
flecting on those who are entrusted with the administration of 
public affairs.” 

Now if anything which tends to the discredit of a man is 
libel, whether true or false; or again, if anything which re- 
fleets on a public functionary is also included under the same 
head, where is the legal liberty of the Press? Blackstone 
says, “Every person has an undoubted right to lay what 
sentiments he pleases before the public: to forbid this is to de- 
stroy the liberty of the Press; but, if he publishes what is 
improper, mischievous or illegal, he must take the consequence 
of his own temerity.” Another writer on law declares that 
‘whatever is calculated to bring the Government into disesteem 
is crime.’ What is embraced in the category of improper, 
mischievous and illegal publications? Are not all censures of 
public measures calculated to bring the Government into dis- 
esteem? It is very easy to see that these terms may have a very 
wide application, especially with a judge whose interests and 
political beliefs coincide with those of the ruling party. Thus 
the liberty of the Press is not a legal freedom, but rather one 
granted by public opinion and the connivance of the Govern- 
ment. We acknowledge the incompleteness and manifest 
nullity of the law. What law should prescribe the limits or 
what should be considered crime in publications, we will not 
attempt to state. It seems to us impossible to limit discussion. 
Kither the Press should have full, partial, or no freedom. The 
pernicious effects of the second have been already shown, and 
the impracticability and injustice of the third are evident. 
Our legislators no doubt felt this when they amended the Con- 
stitution by the clause, ‘“ Congress shall make no law abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the Press.” If asked, then, what 
remedy remains for the abuse ?—we reply, public sentiment 


should govern these matters. The political morals (so to 
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speak) of the nation should be so pure as to discountenance 
and restrain any misrepresentations of public or private char- 
acter. This and this alone can justly and effectually prevent 
the abuse of the Press. Let, then, the full freedom of the 
Press be preserved. It is an inestimable blessing—a privilege 
worthy of the citizens of a country like our own. It is the 
great bulwark of our liberties, placing a wholesome restraint 
upon the ambitious designs of corrupt politicians, and tending 
to harmonize the tone of the Government with the wishes of 
the people. Through it the opinions of the nation are made 
known; and, as our rulers are elected by the franchise of the 
people, it is for their interest to court popular favor and to de- 
fend and support the opinions of the majority. It is a great 
means of advancement in all human improvement—physical, 
mental and moral. And finally, by slow degrees it will be, 
properly used, a powerful instrument in making our glorious 
Constitution still more perfect, our liberties and happiness still 


more secure and unalloyed. 
NASSAU. 


—_——_-_s oo — 


THE RECORDING ANGELS. 





Persian fable tells us, that unseen by man, two angels, one over the right 
shoulder, and one over the left, keep watch of man’s deeds, and make their 
daily record of good and evil. If, at the day’s decline, a prayer for pardon 
is presented tothe great Allah, then the recording angel of the left shoulder 
gladly erases the dark account of committed sins 


Tis strange—'tis beautiful to know, 
That ang=!s o'er us bend, 

Watching our wandering steps, and slow, 
Till come we to the end. 


Two missioned ones there are, 
By the one Father sent, 

Whose eager, watching care, 
Is o’er each shoulder bent. 


Oh, with a pencilled ray of light, 
And face of radiant joy, 
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Does the good angel eager write, 
Deeds, that the good employ ! 


But, when life’s path grows rough and steep, 
The step begins to stray, 

Then the angel of the left will keep, 
Sad record of the way. 


The day is done—the shadows fall, 
’Tis nature’s hour of peace, 

On man soft, silvery accents call, 
From sinning toil to cease. 


Oh, haste thee man !—ere yet the night, 
Hath gathered in its fold 

The records of the Left and Right, 
While thy prayer be yet untold! 


The star-lights wane—yet if the hour 
Of midnight finds thee here, 

A lowly suppliant, for thy crime, 
Then thou hast naught to fear! 


For from the heavens above, 
The spirit will descend, 
And with the fruits of love, 
Thy weary soul attend. 
The angel of the Right will smile, 
His peace into thy breast, 
And he upon the Left, the while, 
Will fold thee to thy rest. N. 


THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 

AmonG the Jews, poetry was the guardian of the truth, the 
means of expressing ideas too sublime for the comprehension 
of definite language, too closely interwoven with life to be 
conveyed in the abstract terms of philosophy. Within the 
boundaries of truth the poet found the widest range for thought 
and was thus excluded from the exaggeration which has too 


often degraded the poetry of other nations. His history, with 
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which he was so familiar, was a succession of wonders, and he 
needed not the aid of imagination. He stood on a lofty eleva- 
tion. His view was the most cloudless and unlimited ever 
granted to human sight. Before’ him lay Palestine rich in 
every beauty with which nature has adorned the world. 
"Twas to him a land of hallowed associations, endearing remi- 
niscences and glorious anticipations. How the hallowed mem- 
ories and entrancing recollections must have sprung at the 
thought of Jerusalem, “the City of the Great King,” already be- 
come the theatre of the most memorable and stupendous events 
that have occurred in the annals of the world, “It was the re- 
nowned metropolis of the children of miracle, of prophecy, of 
promise, and of Providence.” Scattered over the land was « 
people with a mind passionate, soaring high when virtuous, 
plunging deep when vicious, their existence was a struggle be- 
tween enthusiastic piety and groveling passion. Yesterday he 
breathed the spirit of freedom, to-day he kisses the fetters of 
slavery. Such was the wayward character the Jewish poet de- 
picted with such liveliness of feeling and such depth of know- 
ledge. He pointed out the past and set in order the miracles 
which distinguished the national existence in language so dig- 
nified with simplicity, so animate with metaphors, that they 
seem to be objects of nature endued with mind rising up to 
admonish men. 

But he had another, purer, higher source of poesy. With 
that flame which purified the soul and loosed its imprisoned 
faculties, came the vision of the future. Where another eye 
saw nothing but darkness, he saw empires rise, flourish, anc 
decay. Ile watched the completion of revolutions yet to be, 
heard the fierce breathings of ambition and the hollow moan- 
ings of wretchedness yet unborn. The future world unfolded 
its history, and society with all its changes passed before him, 
and his writings gave evidence of this superior knowledge. 
His voice was not a sound lost in the tumult of business; it 


penetrated to every ear, through the defenses of passion and 
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prison walls of ignorance. The peasant felt its thrill, the 
monarch dared not slight its warning words. 

Had the object of the poet terminated with lively pictures of 
nature, or skillful delineations of character, inspiration might 
have been spared, and genius left to execute its proper task. 
But with the inspired writers these are only the shadows they 
cast over a subject too bright for our weak faculties. These 
are the means by which they seize our attention and (insensi- 
bly) raise our thoughts to their sublimer theme. Through 
every description, in every stroke aimed at vice, the same ob- 
ject, the visible form of the Divinity, moves behind the poet’s 
touch, and consecrates his words. He converses with nature 
only to teach her adoration to the God of nature. He strikes 
the chords of human passion only to show their dissonance 
with heaven. He makes all things subservient to his enthu- 
siastic devotion. The past revives her mouldering forms of 
existence, the present opens her most secret chambers, the 
future unrolls her successive periods as they rise and pass 
away, only to dignify the wisdom and power that governs all 
things. For this great purpose earth and heaven existed, for 
this purpose they shall melt away in the last convulsion of 
nature. 

Thus we see the Creator has secured the attention and rev- 
erence of man, so degraded in taste, and so defiled by sin, for 
his revealed word, by throwing around it the charm of the 
most exquisite poetry, while he has filled it with the perfection 
of wisdom. 

Afiliction has wrung from the hand of genius many a heart- 
reaching lay, but never has the world listened to strains so 
sublime and simple as mingled with the music of David's harp. 
[In short, when we have read the Bible and closed the book, 
we feel that it is a perfect work, the inspiration of Divinity. 

Long years have passed since David swept the Harp of 
Israel, but its melodious notes will never cease to sooth the 
heart. “Misery is forgotten in the rich melody of his strains, 
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contention is changed to peace, hate into charity.” In sublime 
simplicity it discloses what, most of all, man wants to know, 
and what he cannot learn elsewhere. It points the way to 
heaven, and supports the fainting traveler as he journeys 
thitherward. 


———- +o ee —— 


Editor's Cable. 


o— 





“Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print ; 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.” 





We live in stirring times, The arts of Peace have given place to those 
of War. The tramp of armies and the shock of battle is felt throughout 
the whole length and breadth of our land. History records few such 
events as those now transpiring in America. They agitate and influence 
all Europe. A great people, after long continued and prosperous peace, 
has roused itself for terrible conflict, to vindicate the Majesty of Law against 
Treason and Rebellion. Is our Republic, in which we have so much prided 
ourselves, and to which the eyes of nations struggling for Liberty have 
ever been directed, after all a failure? This is the question which the 
People have taken in hand to decide, and they «will decide it. And this 
mighty movement is not the result of a mere effervescence of popular feel 
ing; it isno factitious ‘‘ War Spirit,” as some would have us _ believe. 
Rather is it the mighty Vor Populi, proclaiming for the Union and the 
Constitution, those twin symbols of our national greatness. 

Disasters may befall us; the struggle may be long and severe, but let 
us have faith that the result is sure. ‘ Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.” 
And where Wight is joined with Right, can we doubt the issue? Let us 
then not be discouraged by any past seeming reverses. Many a lion- 
heart shall rise up to fill the place of the late Missouri General, and om 
Manassas defect shall prove but the fore-runner of Victory. 

By a reference to our first page it will be seen that the Mag. has com- 
pleted her twenty-first year. It is certainly a matter of gratulation that 
she enters upon her majority under the auspices of the Class of 62. One 
individual, to whom we communicated the fact, (the Mag.’s age), suggested 
that she had attained “years of discretion,” and ought to be able to take 
care of herself. We promptly rebaked him for his temerity, and he, doubt- 
less in testimony of his penitence, paid us at once. 

In collecting subscriptions we have to say that we, i. e. our colaborers 
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and ourselves, have been eminently successful. 


satisfactory reasons were assigned for not performing so plain a duty. 
Among the newies the moral sense on this point seemed especially clear, 
and required little effort on our part to quicken it. Among the “ old fel- 
lows” the task was in very few instances found to be more difficult. Here 
we called into requisition the rhetorical powers of our spokesman, which 
proved a most effective battery in demolishing prejudices and mistaken 
notions. Few were able to resist his powerful fire. Some have the idea 
that the Mag. is a Class and not a College affair, and this is the excuse 
they offer for not subscribing. But we don’t see itin that light. All 
have the privilege of contributing to its pages, and the Prize is not unfre- 
quently taken by a member of the lower classes. But not only is the Lit. 
intended for the benefit of all the students, it also goes forth as the repre- 
sentative of our College among similar institutions throughout the country. 
This consideration, if nothing else, should lead every one, who professes 
to have the least spark of College pride, to do his part in supporting 
Nassau’s publication. 

It is usually expected that the Editor’s Table will contain a record of 
current events, and a general summary of interesting items. Like the 
perplexed newspaper editor, (for whom we have heartfelt sympathy,) we 
exclaim: “There is a dearth of news here at present.” Imagine, dear 
reader, the feelings of the “ proprietor” of some weekly, way out West, 
when he fails to receive his customary exchanges. It is with similar sen- 
sations that we resume our pen after a mental survey of College matters 
and things for the past few weeks. The “even tenor of the way” has 
been pretty well pursued, so far as we have observed. Prayers, recita- 
tions and lectures succeed each other with their wonted regularity. We 
congratulate our class-mates on having at last attained our seniority—that 
much-coveted eminence in the Oollege scale. To those who have climbed 
the Hill of Science together, the fact that our journey is fast drawing to a 
close comes with peculiar emotions. No doubt we all look forward with 
pleasure to the time of graduation, and yet it will be a time of keen heart- 
rending anguish. But pardon us, forbearing reader, for moralizing. We 
forget where we are, or rather imagination carried us away from the pres- 
ent to the distant future. 

We are informed that some of our guondam fellow-students fell- victims 
in the late battle, (we were about to add,) “bravely fighting in an ignoble 
cause.” But we have no eulogium to pass on those who are found fight- 
ing against the “Stars and Stripes.” Requiescant in pace, 


The nnmber of students | 
who do not subscribe is, we believe, unusually small, and in most cases | 
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And now let us turn to affairs a little nearer home. For the benefit of 
all who may be anxious to know, we take pleasure in stating that our 
Alma Mater has received quite a large number of accessions, notwithstand- 
ing the “troubles,” and the unavoidable absence of our Southern breth- 
ren. We would add that the Fresh are rapidly becoming domesticated, 
and that the verdancy which they at first >xhibited, (although in some 
cases found rather intractible,) has :n a great measure disappeared. We 
trust that future editors will be able to report still more favorable progress. 
The piece entitled “Freshmen” will, we think, be found entertaining and 
instructive. We especially commend it to the attention of every Newey, 
feeling confident that he will find himself therein vividly depicted. It 
comes from “one who knows.” And thou, O reverend Senior, recall thy 
Freshmanic days, when thou wert young. Thou, too, with beatihg heart 
and faltering step, didst enter the awful class-room—didst feel thyself in 
the presence of tutorial dignity. Perchance thy first recitation was a fizzle. 
How we praised the magnanimity of him who didn’t grade the first time! 
Have pity then, O Senior, for the Fresh, in their cares and trials. 

We are happy to chronicle the following, which is taken from the an- 
nouncement of the Honorary Degrees conferred at the late Commencement 
of Jefferson College : 

“The Degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. Geo. Musgrave Giger, 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in the College of New 
Jersey.” 

Well done for Jefferson! May prosperity attend her, may she go on 
from one degree of excellence to another, until at last she becomes one of 
our brightest National ornaments! 

In common with our fellow-students, we regret the removal to another 
sphere of labor of our respected Prof. Moffat, who, though still with us, 
will not as heretofore be of us. It would be unbecoming in us to attempt 
any fulsome praise, but we believe we can say with all truth and decorum 
that he carries with him the high esteem and hearty good will of the whole 
Institution. 

But just as in the political world partizanship has been swallowed up 
in Patriotism, so has our interest in local affairs yielded to the superior 
concern which we feel for national. The particular has succumbed to the 
general. It would, however, be a thankless task for us to attempt a detail 
of late events, The “brilliant naval victory” is still fresh in our ears, and all 
join in applauding its heroes. It is to be hoped that our newspaper generals 
have at last become satisfied that “we Aave a Sec. of the Navy.” Having 
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had this question so long “in the wind,” we suppose, they will now let it 
* blow over.” 

Since the last issue of the Mag. quite a number of Exchanges have been 
received, which are duly acknowledged. This speaks well for the repute 
of Nassau and the Nassau Lit. among similar institutions throughout the 
land. In one or two instances we observe a similar difficulty to that ex- 
perienced by the last Senior Class, a lack of funds to issue the full comple- 
ment of Numbers. We advise all to pursue the cash plan, which we have 
adopted, and we make no doubt their efforts will be successful. 

Among our exchanges we are happy to notice the Neophyte, published 
by the Young Ladies of the Packer Institute of Brooklyn. This reminds 
us that there is a sisterhood, as well as a brotherhood of Colleges. It is 
gratifying to know that these young ladies recognize the relationship. An 
insignificant little sheet has been sent us from somewhere in New York 
State. From the large nnmber of copies already received, we should judge 
that it must be going begging for notice, or else that it has come in this 
direction seeking a more congenial clime. It is entitled the “ Banner of 
; Liberty,” but we are sorry to find on examination that it is only a “ White 
N Flag,” which in these times is emblematical of anything but purity. We 
have sent the thing back whence it came. The last Ne. informed us that 
from motives of expediency it had determined to hush up for a season. 
This act will doubtless have a very popular tendency. 























And now, dear reader, our labors are fast drawing to a close. Our 
editorial work is accomplished, Its cares and trials live only in the past. 
Many an hour’s toil and much anxious thought has our Mag. cost us, that 
we might make it worthy the Class who conduct it and the whole institu- 

tion. As we present the result of our brief editorial career, we crave, 
| gentle reader, your kind indulgence for its many faults and imperfections. 

Reader, perhaps you look forward with anticipation to being yourself an 
editor. If so, beware that your bright hopes be not all blasted, when they 
are realized. Such is the parting advice of your friend, = 
THE ED<TOR. 
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